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Trouble In The Tropics 


LEoN DUNN 


, | AVING definitely decided to spend my summer vacation abroad, 
%| the next question to put in an appearance was where to go. 
4] Europe? Nix. There were so many Americans vacationing in 
| Europe that they had to go to a museum to find somebody that 
| couldn’t speak English. 

Well, how *bout the tropics? Swell! Not so many Americans 
visit the tropics, especially in mid-summer, so I would take the tropics for 
mine. Perhaps I would run across an old friend of mine who went down 
there to sell electric heaters and overcoats, and moreover, I had always wanted 
to see a female coconut, as I am positive there are none in this country, be- 
cause all these tropical products which we import have whiskers. 

I boarded the good ship “S. O. S.” which would take me on my course 
around Cape Canada, across the Italian Channel, down through the Gulf of 
Texas and into the Bay of London. 

A small complication arose, however. When we were just off the coast of 
Kalamazoo, near the heart of the tropics, notices were posted in various 
places with a statement to the effect that there would be a dance the coming 
night, provided the baseball team could spare the ball room for that purpose. 
The resulting calamity was that the notices were printed in such heavy type 
that the load became more than the ill-fated vessel could bear, and she made 
a non-stop sink to Davey Jones’ locker. 

Since the captain was suffering from an extremely bad case of seasickness, 
I had gone below deck to seek a large quantity of salt pork among the cargo, 
thinking it might help our able captain to eat something and get his mind 
off his troubles. Being thus engaged, I was unaware of the turn of events, 
and paid little heed to the resulting excitement, as it had occured several 
times previously, in such cases as when one of the lady passengers stepped on 
a rat’s tail in the dark, and the second mate was bitten by a bed bug which 
turned out to be a rattle snake. (The snake died thirteen seconds later.) 

Upon stepping on deck, however, I was soon self-informed of the situation, 
and I also learned that the ship was completely deserted except for myself, 
since I had been present among those absent when every one else suddenly 
decided to go for a ride in the lifeboats. Sensing the need of quick action, I 
put to sea in a washtub, taking with me the captain’s medicine chest, in case 
I should find myself in need of its contents. 
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Thus equipped, I drifted towards the open sea. Although I consumed the 
sauerkraut and onions contained in the medicine chest as slowly as possible, 
I was not within sight of land after the last of these edibles had disappeared. 
Five days at sea without chow is tough. You don’t need to take my word 
for it—if you don’t believe it, try it. 

When I was on the verge of giving up all hope, a thought struck me with 
such force I was K. O’d. for the following two hours. Observing that I was 
accompanied by a few mice which had been overcome by the water when the 
ship went under cover, my next act was to extract the captain’s portable 
fishing equipment from the medicine chest, and using the mice as bait I was 
successful in catching some of the finest catfish I have ever seen. In order 
to cook the creatures I made a fiery speech I had prepared as a candidate in 
a political campaign, in which I was defeated by a large minority. 

When I was getting near the last of my fish I sighted a shore in the dis- 
tance. My overwhelming joy can be imagined. I was going to be marooned 
on a tropical island! I would make Robinson Crusoe look like a first rate 
amateur in the beginners’ class. Upon landing I took a revolver from my 
trusty medicine case, and began looking for a suitable place to camp. 

I had barely begun my explorations when I was awarded the displeasure of 
meeting a ferocious pickle-nosed whop-doodle. In case you are unacquainted 
with these animals, I will here explain that they would make the greatest 
Bengal tiger seem about as wild and fierce as a petrified snail with paralysis. 
It was then that I recalled that I had forgot to remember to see if my shoot- 
ing iron was loaded. An examination revealed the distressing fact that the 
weapon contained only one bullet, which, of course, was very little defense 
against an enraged whopdoodle. It was especially useless as an instrument of 
protection against this particular animal, since he was a bit peeved, due to 
the fact that he was afflicted with a severe case of hydrophobia, accompanied 
with a mouthful of ulcerated teeth, causing him a certain degree of dis- 
comfort. 

However, there was only one thing to do, so I fired in the general direction 
of my gentleman friend, hoping I would make a lucky strike. The events 
immediately following were somewhat surprising. No sooner had I pressed 
the trigger than an unusually high-powered bumble bee who chanced to be 
journeying that way became irritated at the flying bullet, put his gears in 
reverse, and made the fatal contact with my only hope. Yet this proved to 
be my lucky break, for no sooner had the bullet been punctured by that 
terrific force than it swelled to the size of a cannon ball, and when same 
bounced off the whopdoodle’s cranium it “laid him among the swee’ peas 
pernament,” as the heroic Popeye would doutlessly state it. 

After reloading my weapon I set about to conscript a suitable shelter. But 
I was not left to my labors without interruption. Presently I was aware of 
a most unusual series of sounds which proved to be nothing more or less 
than a tribe of cannibals all pepped up over something or other. Heading 
the procession was an ancient flivver in which rode a gentleman of appar- 
ently high social standing, whom I took to be the chief. 

Wishing to be neighborly, I extended my greetings. 
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“Well Ah’ll be daw-gawn!” yelped the gentleman of rank, “Well Ah’ll 
be daw-GAWN!!” 

After this speech the entire group burst into cheers, which I took to be 
signs of welcome. Especially did I think so when they began to send up cries 
of “Eats! Eats!’ supposing they intended to arrange a banquet or feast in 
my honor. 

Upon inquiring I found my presumptions to be correct; in fact, I was told 
that I was to play a very important part in the coming feast. My next 
movement was to mount a stump to express my gratitude, but I was rudely 
interrupted by the poking of some sharp pointed instruments in my side. 
I was then amazed to behold the entire clan closing in on me with raised 
spears. Turning to Chief Omigosh—lI had learned his name from one of his 
subjects— I was astonished to find him vigorously licking his chops and 
looking me over. 

“Um-m-m-m-m-m Bebby!” he exclaimed, “plenty good eats!” 

It was then that the horrible truth began to dawn on me. Was it possible 
thats... Really, the thought was depressing. 

““Yassauh, boss, yo’ all sho’ am a life savuh,” said one of my captors. “We 
ain’t caught but one white felluh fo’ six yeahs, an’ he wuz a noospapuh 
edituh an’ wuz so used to bein’ in hot watuh dat bein’s in de kittle didn’t do 
nuttin’ but wemind him ob home. 

‘All dat time we is had to lib on spinach an’ jimpson weed. De chief said 
he would twade his wabbit’s foot fo’ a ham san’wich.” 

It was undeniably a perplexing situation. As I plodded along behind the 
military band, which had as its selection ‘“There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight,” I tried to conceive a plan of escape, but none presented 
itself. 

Arriving in the village, I was informed that Chief Omigosh desired an 
interview. When I reached his royal palace, which appeared to be little more 
than a hollowed-out haystack with a rusty stovepipe penetrating the roof, I 
found him in a state of worry and exasperation. 

“Boy,” he addressed me, “much as Ah hates to done it, Ah’ll tu’n yo’all 
loose if yo’all kin git me outta dis yere mess Ah’s done got mahse’f into.” 

“What is it you desire me to do?” I inquired eagerly, hopeful of a chance 
of gaining freedom. 

“Well, it’s dis yere way,” explained the chief, “Ah done went an’ got a 
mo’gage on mah stovepipe hat fuh fo’ ninety-eight. It’s doo toma’uh, an’ 
Ah’s bwoke flattuh dan mah ole woman’s feet. Kin yo’all imagine a cannibal 
chief wif’out a high hat? Ah’d be disgwaced fo’ life!” 

“Now heah’s whut Ah wants yo’all to done: raise he necessesa’y cash fo’ 
me an’ yo’all is tu’ned loose.” 

A thorough search of my pockets produced only $4.96, including a lead 
quarter, two plugged nickels and a postage stamp. Naturally, the next 
conundrum was how to obtain two cents. I sauntered forth on my conquest 

Before much time had elapsed I sensed a not altogether desirable odor. 
Somehow it seemed strangely familiar. After a little thought I recognized 
the offense. It was doutlessly caused by a small black animal with white 
stripes running down its back. Capturing two of the skunks by remote con- 
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trol, I presented them to the chief, making the needed two cents, and I was 
free from captivity. 

Returning to my camp, I was soon subjected to another difficulty. The 
rain began raining the rainiest rain that was ever rained by any rain that 
ever rained a rainy rain. It started coming down in drops the size of marbles, 
which soon increased to the likeness of hen eggs, and then to coconuts, and it 
was not long before the drops were the size of watermelons. In the course 
of time conditions became so that when a drop fell in the surrounding 
ocean it rose six feet. 

The puzzling part of the situation was that the downpour didn’t seem to 
pass over. It grew steadily worse day after night. Naturally, with such a 
never-ending cloudburst as that in session, the island soon went the way of 
them S21 Olgs.”’ 

Climbing the tallest tree on the island to keep above the water, I learned 
the cause of the trouble as I was forced nearer and nearer the top. The 
cloud spilling the huge quantities of H2O was caught in the top of the tree. 
Releasing the cloud from its entanglements, I mounted it and peacefully 
rode away from the flooded area. Since my cloud was travelling at great 
speed, it was not long ere I observed my homeland beneath me. Taking my 
revolver again from my pocket, I shot twice. Since two shoots make a pair, 
I easily descended to earth by parachute. 

Perhaps you have some small reason to doubt my story. A few argumen- 
tive persons do, despite the fact that I personally testify to every word of it 
as being a true fact. Possibly you think you can detect some slight flaw, 
but you will have to admit that the whole experience was a very strange one. 

Anyway, it’s my story and it’s stuck to me. 


THE GAME OF LIFE 


RUTH BopINE 


When strolling through the violets 
I am so very tall; 

When cringing by an oak tree 

I am, O, so small. 


Life is rather puzzling, 
How one may either be 
An elephant eating a peanut, 
Or the nut in eternity. 
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The End 


JoHN DiLworTH 


S| LOWLY, almost painfully it seemed, the president raised his head 
‘| from his hands and gazed sorrowfully through the open window 
out over the quiet and peaceful White House lawn. On his hag- 
gard face was a faint smile, wistful and affectionate like one who 
gazes longingly after a departing friend. 

He was scarcely fifty, but his hair was almost white and his 
_ sweet face was drawn and lined. He looked and felt like an old, old man. 

As he gazed upon the seemingly peaceful scene through half-closed eyes 
his mind reverted back thirty years—to nineteen and twelve. He smiled 
slightly as the aristrocratic face of his hero, Woodrow Wilson, passed before 
his eyes. Wilson should be ranked with Washington and Lincoln he reflected. 

The pageant of the World War slipped rapidly by and then he literally 
saw red—Red Russia. He inwardly cursed Karl Marx and Lenin with all his 
heart as he saw them and their offspring—communism. The bloody Red 
Revolution was soon over and out of the remains rose a terrible monster— 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, just as fierce warriors rose from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Jason. These men differed from those warriors, 
however; they united into a powerful orgonization instead of killing each 
other as those mythical warriors had done. He saw, with a slight feeling of 
chagrin, the world powers ignore it and treat it as an overgrown but men- 
tally deficient child, while in reality it was to become a powerful giant, sin- 
ister and crafty. 

He pictured that great disease, depression, undermining the strength of 
the world like a cancer. One by one the great nations of the world weakened 
and almost died. 

Once again it became the Occident versus the Orient. Spurred on by 
Russia, yellow and brown hoards from Asia invaded the West, sweeping 
everything before them by sheer force of numbers. The eastern part of the 
United States was the last thing to go, but it was almost gone now. 

Washington had been saved to the last, but now it was deserted. Soon the 
ruins of the city would be filled with a howling mob of soldiers—as motley 
a crowd as one could find anywhere. 

The President was waiting alone like the captain of a sinking ship. He 
felt tired, very tired, and he wanted to rest. He heard the distant drone of 
airplane motors and he knew that his time would soon be up and he would 
have eternal rest. He arose from his chair and stood expectantly waiting 
with folded arms, calm and unafraid. A sardonic smile spread over his 
features as he thought, “feudalism, capitalism, communism.” 
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Behind The Headlines 


Jean Hawse 


“Extry! Extry! All about the murder of Thomas Damson—read about the 
sensational death of the famous banker. Girl confesses.” The ragged little 
news-boy standing on the corner called out the headlines of the evening 
paper mechanically, while across the city Sandra Paterson was being led into 
a gloomy cell, for according to the headlines she was ““The woman in the 
case’”—the case that had made such a juicy morsel for the tabloids. 

Yet even to the hardened warden she did not look like a murderess—small, 
slender, with big, brown eyes as trustful and appealing as a child’s. 

As the girl heard the metallic click of the lock, she sank down on the 
hard, narrow cot with a sigh of resignation. What difference did it make 
if they really should kill her as they had said they were going to do? She 
had nothing—even her life was no longer her own. 

The next morning a kindly, middle-aged woman was shown to her cell. 
With a start of surprise she looked at the girl standing beside the window. 
Was this then the girl they said had killed Damson? This girl with the 
clean, honest young eyes—the proud lift of her head? “Good morning. Pm 
a reporter on the New York Star,” she said, briskly. ‘I'd like to ask you a 
few questions.” 

“J have nothing to say,” the girl said. But Sandra, turning and looking 
at the reporter for the first time, saw something in the woman’s face that 
made her hesitate and finally say, “Very well, sit down and Ill answer your 
questions. It makes no difference—I did kill him. Even that doesn’t mean 
anything to me.” 

“Oh, my dear, you mustn’t say that.” 

“If only I had someone,” the girl said, wistfully; ‘‘someone to talk to. 
But I haven’t. Why must even you come to spy on me? Isn’t there anyone 
I can turn to?” Sandra’s last words ended in a passionate cry of despair. 

“If you care to talk to me as a friend, I’ll see that it doesn’t get into the 
papers,” the woman said. 

“Tt doesn’t really matter. I’ve told my story to the papers and what I 
didn’t say, they supplied—to make it more interesting for the people who 
read things like this—to gloat over and shake their heads over.” Sandra’s 
voice shook with scorn and contempt but her eyes were glazed and listless 
with misery. 

“Sandra—I may call you that, may I not?—did you ever know anyone 
by the name of Ronald Vincent?” the woman asked, ah, so gently. She 
hurried on, pretending not to notice the expressions of surprise, love, hate, 
then sadness that swept across the girl’s face, “I did not tell you the whole 
truth when I said I was a reporter—I am, but I’m Ronny’s aunt, too. I 
had a letter from him yesterday—for the first time in years. Ronny and I 
—we’re not as close as we should be. I have neither sympathy nor patience 
for him. He told me something of your story—and his, but I wanted it 
from you. You must believe—I want to help you; that’s why I have 
annoyed you with questions.” 
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While the woman was talking, Sandra had sat as hypnotized. But now her 
emotion triumphed. She was racked by sobs—great, deep sobs that seemed 
as if they must tear her frail, fragile body apart. When she regained some 
semblance of the poise that had been the wonder of everyone, she said, 
“Since you know something of the real story, I’ll tell you the rest. It will 
help me, ah, I know it will!” Sandra cried, trying desperately to make her- 
self believe that it really would. Her eyes lit with gratitude for the un- 
looked—for sympathy. 

After a moments pause, she began. ”The papers haven’t found out about 
Ronny, yet. They never will. Ronny was Mr. Damson’s secretary. He 
handled all of the “inside” work. There were plans for a merger with the 
New York National Bank and when people suddenly started buying more 
stock, Ronny was accused of having let certain confidential matters leak out. 
Mr. Damson told him that he would no longer be of any use to the bank. 
He refused to let Ronny sell his stock and even made it impossible for him 
to get another position. That was two months ago.” Sandra’s voice trailed 
off into space, then she went on—defiantly, bitterly. ‘‘Last week the bank 
was robbed: only Mr. Damson knew who had done it so I went to him to 
beg him to let Ronny go—to give him a new start. He refused! That was 
all I could think of. You know the rest of it.” Sandra finished wearily. 

“But Ronny—where is he? Why isn’t he with you?” 

“Ronny?—Oh, Ronny has taken his wife and oh, why, don’t you know? 
Ronny has taken his wife and little boy and gone to Chicago—to get a new 
start. 


TO A FALL SKY 
MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 


In the early morn in the east, 
When the sun comes over the hills, 
The sky is splotched with gold, 
On a background of babies blue. 


At noon when the sun is over head, 
The billowy, fleecy clouds float by, 
Like a group of drunken white giants, 
In a field of azure blue. 


When evening comes and the sun is half seen, 
And the shadows are long in the fields, 

The sky is splotched like a gypsy’s dress, 
With blue, pink, yellow, and gold. 


At night when the moon is shining bright, 
And the stars are strewn in the heavens above, 
The sky is striped like a zebra’s back 

With the milky way and the comet’s tails. 
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JaNneT Hopkins 


<|N a quaint little village of Stemleytown, among the hills of Ver- 
| mont, spring house cleaning time had come again. Mrs. Sam 
Parkins was usually the first woman to be through window-wash- 
8 ing, floor-scrubbing and rug-beating. 
On one Thursday morning in the midst of kicking up this 
——=— annual dust she found herself all too busy for any more than a 
“scrap dinner” for her family of five children and herself. A few cold 
biscuits, a dish of warmed over sauerkraut that spoke well for itself, and a 
ham bone that was largely meat, minus, butter and milk, were all carelessly 
grouped together on the table. She then, in her house cleaning dress, that 
added nothing to the relish of her meal, seated herself with her little group, 
just as a knock was heard at the door. All five of the children followed 
their mother to the door eager to see who the caller might be. When she 
opened the door, there stood the preacher. 

“Come right in, Mr. Hart. Your will find things torn to pieces ’cause 
you know this is house cleaning time.” 

“That’s perfectly all right, Mrs. Parkins. I know this is a busy time, but 
I have had bad luck with my old car and I am now past due at home for 
my dinner. I wonder if you would mind giving me a bite to eat?” 

“Why, no indeed, if you can put up with what I have, Mr Hart. You 
know I’m the kind of woman that always likes to do anything I can for a 
person. You just come right in the parlor here and make yourself at home. 

With this, a swish of long skirts was heard and the good natured lady 
moved rapidly out of the room on her way to the dingy old kitchen, which 
she called her sanctum because she spent the greater part of her time there. 

After a little while she called the five children to the kitchen. As this 
was such a lively bunch, Mr. Hart’s curiosity was aroused by such sudden and 
absolute quiet that followed. He could hear nothing but low whispered 
tones, now and then a little giggle, quickly softened by “sh-sh”, and then 
more whispers until the door opened and they all tripped into the room, 
skipping here and there, carrying a little curious grin. Mrs. Parkins then 
called the guest to dinner. 

“Mr. Hart, you'll have to excuse my dinner for I haven’t much to cook 
these days because our potatoes have about given out and things are getting 
scarce in the cellar.” 

“You needn’t be apologizing at all, Mrs. Parkins, because this is quite 
all right.” 

After passing an added dish of peas she went to the kitchen to get a few 
left over peas. 

“What will I do if things don’t hold out?” she sighed. “‘It’ll just be like 
little black-eyed Bill to say something.” 

Little Bill, the youngest of the family, still in his little boy dresses, and 
quite in love with his high chair, sat squarely behind a big glass of milk 
and a slice of apple butter and bread. 
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Now she hurried back into the dining room, and with the passing of this 
dish of peas she said, “F. H. B.” At this, quick glances passed from one to 
the other along with an almost uncontrollable smile. Mr. Hart didn’t know 
what to think of this. He looked the bosom of his shirt over hurriedly, then 
hurriedly seized his napkin and wiped his mouth and chin both right and left 
if perchance a stray pea had found lodgment here, there, or somewhere. His 
hostess saw that he was disturbed and wondered what she might say to start 
a conversation, when quickly she remarked, “I hope there’s nothing very 
much wrong with your car, Mr. Hart.” 

“No, I think I can get it fixed in a little while.” 

“Won’t you have some custard, Mr. Hart?” 

“Yes, I thank you.” 

“Tommie, will you have some? M. I. K.” 

-iesm..” 

Again the preacher looked up just to see more quick glances and a few 
swallowed grins. What could these letters mean? Soon dinner was over 
and Mr. Hart thanked his hostess for her kindness and hurriedly went on 
his way again to worry about his car. As he worked with the car that would 
not respond to this or that adjustment or change, he might have become 
more provoked and worried had he not been through it all trying to study 
out what under heaven and earth could be the meaning of “F. H. B.” and 
“M. I. K.” that were served to him at Mrs. Parkins’ meal. 

The next day he called to see Mrs. Parkins’ neighbor, Mrs. Jones, who had 
been absent from church the preceding Sunday on account of a slight ill- 
ness, and during the course of their conversation, Mrs. Jones told the minister 
how Mrs. Parkins regretted his catching her in her house cleaning with such 
a ‘poor meal on hand and laughed about her secret code “M. I. K.” and 
aia 5.” 

“Well, will you please tell me what she could have menat?’ Was she talk- 
ing to her children about me, was she crazy, or what was the matter?” 

“Ha! ha!”, laughed Mrs. Jones. “She was just telling ’em when they 
could have a second helping and when they couldn’t. ‘“M. I. K.” means 
“More In the Kitchen” and “F. H. B.” means “Family Hold Back.’ 

“Well of all things, that isn’t half bad. She certainly is a schemer, and 
those little kids are certainly good actors.” 
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A MOUSE 


LEON HENTHORNE 


O, why is it, that a woman 

Takes a mouse for evil omen, 

And, whene’er one comes in sight, will climb aloft, 
Where, with voice on earth supreme, 

She will shout, and shriek, and scream, 

And give ev’ry evidence of being soft; 


And, planting both feet on a chair, 

Will rant and rave and tear her hair, 

*Til some man will shoo the “horrid thing” away, 
Then, with many a fret and frown, 

She will solemnly climb down, 

And declare the filthy brute has spoiled her day? 


Just a mouse—that simple creature, 

Fleet of foot and sharp of feature— 

Makes a woman do the most surprising things. 
She may become a ballet dancer, 

Or a swift and graceful prancer, 

Or race about the room as if on wings. 


If a mouse were very harmful, 

Or ate women by the armful, 

There would be a greater reason for alarm, 
But it is a timid thing, 

Having neither bite nor sting, 

Not intending anybody any harm. 


So let us leave the mouse to roam 

In the office, store, or home; 

There are much more pleasant thoughts on which to 
brood. 

Then let the woman keep her place, 

And always show a smiling face 

When Mr. Mousie is not in the traveling mood. 
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Prehistoric Discoveries 


MarsHALL FIREBAUGH 


Dream. 

Yes, it was a dream, it seems so near and yet so far, yet it was 
only last night that I dreamed that I had lived again in prehistoric 
times, many years ago. In times when man was his own ruler, 
when he did as he pleased, knew no laws except his will, and obeyed 
nothing but the laws of nature and his impulses. 

My dream in my natural life as some scientists claim, probably covered 
three seconds, but in prehistoric life covered a day. I found myself on a 
beautiful day walking beside a stream which was almost a river and which 
was outlined with rocks and trees. Queer looking birds with bright colored 
plumage darted from tree to tree and their songs were sweet and put one 
at ease. We lived -close to nature and were interested in all of it’s mysteries. 

Unfortunately as I strolled in my careless gait I stepped upon a sharp 
stone which cut my foot. Immediately it began to bleed and hurt. I was 
in a rage at once. I stooped and picked up the stone which was milky white 
and sharp on two sides. I threw it with such force against another rock that 
it glanced across the stream. . 

Strange, but true, when it struck the rock bright lights flew in all direc- 
tions (we would call them sparks) and a few of them fell in some dry leaves 
which immediately began to glow. It would soon have been a large glow 
if it had not been for a dead limb falling into the stream at that time and 
splashing water on the glow. It now occurred to me that I knew how to 
make and put out a glow, which was unknown before. We had glows but 
we had to keep them alive, for we did not know how to make them and we 
put them out by beating them with sticks but not with water. 

Alas, I did not have the miracle stone for it had,bounced across the 
stream. My next problem was to get the stone if my discovery was to be 
of any use for the thought did not occur to me that there might be others 
like it. Fortunately the limb had formed a rude bridge upon which I could 
walk. This was a new discovery for swimming was not then known to 
us and I was now using the first bridge known to mankind. The central 
part of the limb was covered with water, this is what had caused the splash, 
so I waded cautiously through. Upon reaching the other bank I found that 
my wound had stopped bleeding and that it was clean from dirt. Discovery 
number four. Although I knew that the cold water had washed the dirt 
out I did not know that its coolness had contracted and clotted the wound, 
stopping the flow of blood. 

After a short time I found my miracle stone and started to the other side 
of the stream when my attention was attracted by a slight noise. I turned 
and saw a baby animal of a kind that I had never seen before. Remembering 
that the stone had cut my foot I thought that it might cut and kill this 
baby animal. He was very young and weak and it was a short struggle, but 
fortunately I cut across its neck which immediately killed him and which 
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made me believe that was the best place to kill. This was a fifth and sixth 
discovery because it was the introduction of stones as weapons and the best 
place to kill an animal was found. 

But the death struggle and cries of the baby had been heard by his mother. 
She was a huge animal with small beady eyes and a tusk in the middle of her 
nose, her legs were short but they propelled her body with the swiftness of the 
air creatures. I was helpless, for my puny strength and small stone could 
never compete with this animal, neither could I run fast enough to escape. 
I thought of the discoveries I had made and knew that they would die with 
me if I were killed. I also knew that it would be a long time before they 
were discovered again. 

You will agree with me that only by luck had I stumbled upon these 
simple discoveries. These discoveries were small but they cannot be taken 
out of their early date and compared with today’s discoveries. But to get 
back to the story. 

Her single tusk caught me squarely and I went very fast quite a distance 
above the trees, it seemed as though I would never bounce as the stone had 
done. Everything was dark and now I know that I must have fallen through 
the ages, for when I did bounce I bounced on the floor. 


AUNT DINAH GOES TO TOWN 
BERNICE SLOOP 


Hurry up dere, you Sabathany Jane Simpkins! 

What with you amopin’ aroun’, 

Adoin’ nothin’ ter help me out,— 

How’s I gwine ter git ter town? 

An’ you, John Adams Simpkins, git yourself outen dat tree! 
Why youse gwine ter kill yourself, chile! 

Whew! I wish dat bus would mosey erlong; 

Den maybe I'd res’ fer awhile! 


What’s dat you’re ayellin’ bout Sarahy? 
You want some candy?.. Look here, 

You bettah be glad ter git cohnbread,— 
Daniel Boone, stop acuttin’ dat cheer! 
Lawdy, it’s hot! Clare ter goo’ness, 

Dat bus man sho do take his time. 

Hush up yer cryin’ Caroliny, 

An’ maybe I'll give you er dime. 


Dere, I might er knowed dat would happen! 
Dat pore baby’s done cut hisself! 

Sarahy, git somethin’ ter tie it up, 

An’ put dat knife on de shelf. 

Now honey, mammy’s done fixed you up, 
Youse all right, don’t you cry,— 

Oh Lawdy, now what’s I gon’ ter do,— 
Dat bus has done gone by! 
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The Flight of The Empire 


Jacos WILLIAMSON 


a) 


a1 N a small, square court yard, just as dust was falling, sat a woman 
who held the fate of a nation in her hand. The nation was 


"| bannermen the order that meant the imprisonment of the Emperor. 
The court yard was in the Summer Palace, near Peking; and at 
this time the Chinese Empire bowed to this woman, still beautiful, and of a 
powerful mentality, who had seen seventy years of history roll by, and who 
had an omnipotent knowledge of things Chinese. She, in obscurity, had seen 
her beloved country crumbling, and she had again seized the reins of power 
and stepped to the front of the political stage. 

She raised’a small, nail-protected, bejeweled, hand and hit a jade gong, 
which brought eunuchs with lighted lanterns. The lanterns were hung, and 
the eunuchs backed out, to be succeeded by the chief eunuch, a powerful per- 
sonage, who walked those steps within the court yard, and ko-towed three 
times to the woman. 

“Ta Ling, summon all of the sash-wearers to audience immediately,” Tzu 
Hsi ordered. 

“T hear with trembling and obey,” replied the chief eunuch, repeating the 
ancient formula and backing out ko-towing. For an hour the old Empress 
remained motionless, a personification of the refinement, culture and power 
of centuries of rulers of the largest and oldest nation in the world. Here in 
the worn half-light of colored lanterns the woman again, for the last time, 
battled over the question of a foreign policy. Crush the foreigners now in 
China and then meet as well as possible the following avalanche of Western 
armies, navies, and great death-dealing machines; or handle the West with 
diplomacy and use her Chinese cunning to outwit the statesmen of Europe. 
This was the decision that lay before the woman and she had decided that 
they must die. 

Tzu Hsi arose and passed through room after room, doors opened before 
her by bowing eunuchs, and at last she came to the great doors of the 
audience hall. These opened, to reveal a huge rectangular room, at the end 
of which was a high dias, and on this dias was the peacock-throne. The 
Empress passed down an isle through the prostrated ranks of all of the 
nobles and priests of China. Princes of the royal blood, tong leaders, high 
priests of all cults, ambassadors of the Tashi and the Dalia Lamas, chief of the 
outland tribes, and even living Buddhas, all were present to carry out the 
orders of the Empress of China. 

The Dowager mounted the throne and the guards shrilled out the chant, 
signifying that the audience was open. For a minute all was still. The in- 
cense burners poured out curling clouds of smoke and the heavy scent of 
sandalwood hung over the room, brightly lighted by thousands of multi- 
colored lanterns. At a signal from the chief eunuchs, standing behind the 
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Empress, the men rose and sat on golden stools which had been placed by 
each. Only the slight whirl of fans interrupted the silence now. 

Tzu Hsi held up her fan and instantly all movement ceased. In a clear 
sweet, but low and calm voice, the ruler issued her order. ‘“‘I command that 
all foreigners in China be killed, all foreign buildings razed to the ground, 
and all intercourse with the foreigners stopped. The blame will be visited 
on Chin To Yon, the leader of the Society of Harmonious Fists. That is all. 
The audience is ended. Hear with trembling and obey.” 

So was issued the order that meant thousands of lives, and many glorious 
acts and some acts not so glorious, and the death of a dynasty. The Empress 
remained in her palace and guided the course of this great rebellion of a na- 
tion from a continent. The blood ran, the guns spat, and the peasants glided 
from the influence of the Court. 

For weeks the threat of the international force had hung over Peking like 
a cloud. Always this force was near Peking and when it did reach it all 
would be lost. The road to the capital was traveled through a solid mass of 
human bodies, but at last the end was near—Peking was only a day’s march 
ahead. At dawn one morning the first bullet from a gun of the Force hit 
the walls of Peking. The Chinese put up only a half-hearted fight, because 
they were hopeless. The gates fell and the Force broke in to “tear that old 
woman limb from limb.” 

An old woman in a peasant cart, in old clothes, accompanied by a few 
other equally disreputable characters, passed out of the Summer Palace into 
the cold, barbaric north. The royal band was heard by a few loyal eunuchs 
to play the greatest composition in Asia, the Chinese “Welcome to Royalty,” 
played only when an Emperor entered a royal residence. It was the last real 
homage this old woman was ever to receive, and this was the farewell of a 
nation. Would the north and the world have any welcome for her, she 
wondered. No, she thought not. She, who only a few minutes before had 
been the Dowager Empress of China. She had failed. She gave a last long 
look toward her city—Peking. The last strains of the music faded away as 
she bumped along in her peasant cart. 


Poetry has been written down through 


the ages, 

Odes been composed by the most famous 
of sages, 

Epics have glorified deeds brave and 
bold, 

Troubadours have immortalized lyrics 
of old, 

Sonnets have been sung since the beginning 
of time, 

Do you see what this is? It’s a little 

rhyme. 


Jean B. HawseE 
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Femmes at Football Games 


JANE WILTON 


ladies of today? Is it really because of the game itself or other 
things? 

Every girl has to have something she considers snappy to wear 
to a game. Surely her apparel won’t help the game any. She may 
mention aloud that she really doesn’t care what she wears for not 
one person would be looking at her, but in reality she’d just love to have 
someone gazing at her new brown suit. 

And then, how many girls really know anything at all about the famous 
game? Very few! When they see the crowd jump up and start yelling, up 
they go shrieking to the tops of their lungs for some unknown reason. 

Cheerleaders usually attract most girls’ attention and why shouldn’t they? 
But it does look horribly stupid to sit staring at a little cheerleader when 
there’s a perfectly thrilling game being played. 

If they admire a football player it’s because of his “divine curly hair” or 
his “angel blue eyes.” 

After all, don’t they really go to a game for the fun of talking about it 
before and afterwards rather than the game itself?— 

Women are such queer creatures—but—aren’t we all? 


TEACHERS PET 
CHARLOTTE HoMAN 


We have a teacher that has a pet, 
At least we think she has. 

There’s always one, or two, or more 
In every high school class. 


They always know their lessons well, 
And always get all A’s; 

And there’s nothing they would tell, 
They say, “It never pays.” 


They get excused from lots of things 
That we just have to do, 

They always make you think they’re good, 
And never do the things we do. 


But wait till teacher’s back is turned 
They’re just as bad as we, 

And do the very worst of things 
When they think that she won’t see. 
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Menial Tasks 


BEATRICE SHORTS 


RACE and Martha walked down the long corridor arm in arm and 
came to a stop at the bulletin-board. 
**Now that’s what I call mean,” said Martha, “but of course we 
are newcomers here.” 
The Hillcrest Club was giving a banquet for one of the town 


a list of the girls who were to help prepare the banquet. Helen was to be 
hostess, since she was president, Edith was to have charge of the food and 
so on. But their names were not on that list. 

“T did so want to do something,” said Grace. 

“Maybe if we ask Helen, she can give us something to do. I feel sort’a 
left out.” 

The two started down the steps when a voice stopped them. 

“Oh, Grace and Martha, I’ve been looking everywhere for you. I have 
a job for you.” 

“We were just hoping you could find one for us, Helen,” exclaimed 
Martha. 

“Well, you know the banquet is to be in the old dining-room at Maury 
Hall and your job will be to dust a little and sweep the floor. I haven’t been 
up yet but it oughtn’t to be much of a job,” explained Helen. 

“The hall shall be spotless on Saturday night,” the girls promised as 
they parted. 

Early Saturady morning the sisters appeared at the hall armed with a 
broom and dusters. As they entered the room a cry of dismay burst from 
Grace. 

“Martha, do you see this room?” wailed Grace. 

“T call this a dirty trick—why it'll take a couple of days to fix this room 
right and they want to decorate this afternoon,” replied Martha. 

Indeed the room was a mess. Rubbish of all descriptions was piled around 
and the windows—you just couldn’t see through them. 

“Tt is a dirty trick, Martha,” said Grace,” but let’s show them we are 
good sports and do our best to clean it up. What d’yw’ say?” 

“O. K.”, laughed Martha, “I'll see if I can borrow some buckets and 
scrub-brushes from the janitor.” 

In about three hours the windows and floor were spotless and they were 
beginning to work on the furniture. 

“We need a boy to get up to this chandelier, I just can’t do it,” called 
Martha from her perch on the table. 

“Gee, somebody is busy today,” said a cheerful voice from the door. 

Both girls looking up saw a tall handsome youth in greasy overalls who 
was grinning cheerfully. 

“J am sorry to interrupt you but I am looking for the janitor to return 
this screw-driver to him,” explained the boy. 
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“You’re an answer to our prayer,” said Grace as she pulled the boy into 
the room, ‘““The janitor can wait for his screw-driver ’cause we need you.” 

“Don’t I know I am the answer to a maiden’s prayer, but what is all this 
anyway?” 

“A banquet in honor of Bob Sterling and we pulled this job, but we’re 
wasting time. You can begin by carrying that rubbish out that we have 
picked up,” ordered Grace. 

“May I introduce myself first—Bob Sterling in person,” he said grinning 
and bowing. 

“Quit your kidding and get to work, we’ve got to be done by two o’clock. 

So the boy did as he was told. In a half an hour they were laughing and 
chatting as though they were life-long friends. 

As the boy climbed up on a chair to polish the chandelier, Martha asked, 
“Do you really know Bob Sterling?” 

“Yes, I’ve known him all my life,” the boy answered, his eyes twinkling. 

“Well tell us something about him. What’s he like?” asked Grace. 

“Why he is kind of a queer chap and—oh look! this here contraption 
will shine like silver.” 

“Oh, Goody—let me up there to shine it right,” exclaimed Martha. 

At one-thirty two tired but happy girls thanked the tall boy in overalls 
and set out for home. His parting remark was,—‘See you to-night and 
you'll be sorry you made me work for my own banquet,” and he bowed 
mockingly. 

“Do you supose that really is Bob Sterling? I’d feel awful if it were,” 
said Martha. 

“No, he was just teasing,” answered Grace. 

That evening Grace and Martha were astounded at the change in the 
room. Flowers and paper had made it a fairy-land. They were glad that 
they had worked so hard in the morning. 

But their big surprise came when the guest of honor, Bob Sterling, came in. 

“Tt was Bob all the time,” gasped Martha. 

“Yes, but how different he looks to-night,” answered Grace. 

Bob smiled recognition to them and then turned his attentions on the 
others. All through the meal, however, he would glance at them slyly or 
say something that was lost on the others but only made Grace and Martha 
more confused. 

The banquet was a success—so everyone said, but Grace and Martha were 
noticeably silent during the meal. 

After the meal, when everybody was being toasted, Bob rose and offered 
this toast. : 

“To the girls who shined the chandelier—to Martha and Grace!” 


> 
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Thoughts While In Church 


SUSAN PENCE 


TELL my clock was wrong again! Here I thought I’d be late so 
| everyone could see my new outfit and instead here I am ahead of 
| everyone except the old fogies who don’t care what I have on. 
8, 48] Guess I’ll sit near the front so everyone can at least see it when I 
| (99563 come out. Who in the world is this coming in? I know I never 
’ saw that woman before for who could forget such a face, or that 
terrible hat with all the white feathers. For heaven’s sake here comes the 
Jones girl with that same hat she’s been wearing to church for the past two 
years. I’d certainly be ashamed to wear that old thing again. That must be 
Louise’s fiance with her and of course they would sit in the back so I’d have 
to crane my neck to see him. Well anyway I don’t think he’s a thing to write 
home about. Here comes the preacher and I surely hope he doesn’t preach 
too long. Wonder where all the hymn books are—here now did he say two 
hundred and nine or three hundred nine? I can’t even hear myself sing with 
that woman screeching behind me. If she could sing it wouldn’t be so bad 
but I don’t think that she’s hit the tune yet. Listen to that man snoring— 
he certainly is getting some hard looks but at least he’s enjoying it. Wish 
that woman would move her head so I could see whether that Smith woman 
in the choir has on a corsage. It must be almost time for church to be out 
because I’m surely getting hungry. At last here’s the benediction and I 
can’t find my compact. I'll bet my nose is shiney as it can be—here’s my 
vanity under my hymn book. Well, I hope that everyone will notice my 
new outfit! 


BEAUTY 
Lois DUNDORE 


Beauty 
In the green of winter rapids, 
In the ice of frozen brooks, 
In the broken grayness of the world, 
That winter always nooks. 


Beauty 
In the mellow glow of sunset, 
In the crystal dryad-dawn, 
In the pale sweet light of evening, 
That lingers o’er the lawn. 


Beauty 
In the shy glance of a sweet-heart, 
In the warmth of a mother’s smile, 
In a million little lovely things 
That makes life worth while. 
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It Was For Naught 


ELISABETH F. MINER 


HE angry unrelenting waves dashed madly on the rockbound coast 

of Narraganset. The wind whistled and blew fiercely. Torrents 
‘| of rain fell. The world seemed in a turmoil on this night in late 
mna4\)| November. The Highland Light alone tranquil and undisturbed 
Fc3| cast its steady, revolving beam on first, the angry sea then the 
barren, rocky coast. The homely white structure seemed like an 
angel of peace, silently watching the horror of nature. 

The sound of a shrieking siren rose above the turmoil. Three times the 
piercing wails rose and fell. Through the gray mist, a faint light could be 
seen far out at sea. 

Don Juan, the keeper of the light, rose from his peaceful supper and 
crossed the room’ to look out of the window. His environment had so 
strongly influenced him that as he stood searching for the light on the craft 
in distress, he seemed like a human lighthouse, a beacon of safety. Don was 
a sturdy man, well-built and brawny. His black eyes seemed to look clear 
through one. There was a serious twinkle in them. Don Juan was a shining 
example of a United States coast-guardsman. Calm and subdued, he turned 
from the window, facing his wife as he quietly said, “I must go.” 

After a tender embrace, with a slicker over his arm, he descended the 
stairs. Deftly Don lifted “Constance”, his boat,—named for his wife—into 
the water and in a few moments was lost in the darkness of the night. 

Patiently, Constance stood, as if rooted, gazing out of the window, never 
once losing track of her husband’s small craft. Now and again, the friendly 
beacon cast a light on Don, pulling, pulling, coming nearer and nearer the 
distressed ship; he was risking his life that others might not find a grave in 
the sea. Constance’s blue eyes were wistful; her face was almost saint-like, 
marked with the patient suffering she had endured for her husband when he 
had gone forth to bring victims back from death on so many nights similar 
to this one. She seemed so frail, almost fragile, but there was strength and 
courage this woman’s makeup. A few times she, too, had gone from her 
isolated home to help those in distress. Quickly, without hesitating, she 
would propel her craft out into the sea to help those who, having been 
wrecked, were swimming around in the water. 

Don Juan’s strength weakened as he pulled steadily out to sea. On, on, 
he went; not once did it occur to him to turn back. His would be a happy 
death if he should die in the service of mankind. His second strength came 
to him; he kept on toward the shrieking monster, guided only by an indis- 
tinct light in the bow of the ship. He was now very near the boat; voices 
could be heard hailing him. Don was happy. 

A bang! A flare of light which blinded Constance’s view of her husband 
and the scene was the same as usual. She hunted frantically for the ‘‘Con- 
stance’. When the beacon cast its light on the shipwreck, no small craft 
was to be seen. The explosion had sunk his boat. 
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For ten minutes, she searched the sea; it was in vain. Don had gone to 
Davy Jones’s Locker. With quick, light movements, she reached for a coat 
and descended the stairs as if in a daze. The only other boat, the “Jeanne 
Marie”—named for their daughter, who had enjoyed only seven years of 
childhood,—was all fitted, ready for use. 

Constance stepped into the craft and started to row. Stroke, lift, stroke, 
lift! On, on, she pulled automatically. It was better to die in carrying out 
the work her husband had so nobly started. The waves dashed against 
the little ship which was in darkness now. The minutes flew by, when 
people’s lives were a matter of seconds. 

At last she reached the boat, the stern of which was submerged. The boat 
was dirty and ill-kept. Stepping quickly on to the deck, Constance found 
four men lying there, sleeping heavily under the influence of liquor. They 
seemed oblivious to their imminent danger; they were happy regardless of the 
situation. The only sober man came forward to meet her. Realizing that it 
was a matter of minutes before the whole deck would be under the water, 
without a word, the two transferred the drunkards into the life boat. It was 
necessary to hurry in order not to be caught in the swirl. The man took 
his seat at the oars. Constance sank exhausted on the stern seat. 

The swirl of the sinking ship filled the air with the noise of angry rushing 
water; a terrific force pulled the boat forward with a lurch, twirled it fully 
around, and sent it shooting forward toward shore. 


FLEETING 
Mary RosaLit RILEY 


Love is like a holiday, 

Here, there and flit away. 

At first it’s human to grow eager 

And each day brings the thrills still bigger. 


Don’t know why but it just won’t last 
It seems to come and go so fast, 

With a pleasant climax at every bend, 
And comes sooner or later to all men. 


Love comes and goes with every day 

And affects each one in a different way. 
But it all ends with a sorrowful conclusion 
And marks our lives as one big illusion. 
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Modernism 


IrRvINE McNIELL 


=f..|EFFRY Sterne stood in his studio and looked about him at all the 
Ai| pictures, some hanging on the wall, some resting against it, some 
unfinished, some never to be finished, and the present one on the 
easel that he had named “Dawn.” It was a beautiful picture in 
the softest tints and hues that created a lovely ethereal and misty 
effect. He stared at it blankly and sought some means of escape 
for his tortured thoughts and at last a low moan escaped his lips. 

“© God! give me some justice. Am I to be ill-fated all my life and my 
creations lost, worthless, nothing? Have I wasted two whole weeks on this 
picture for—nothing? Why can’t Smollet see that this picture represents 
my soul, and that I can’t paint just to interpret his ideals and whims. He 
says that my paintings are too subdued and allegorical, that I should paint 
with more humor, fire, and create a more bizarre effect—damn this mod- 
ernistic way of painting, its all too grotesque and barbaric for me! Most of 
these modern artists don’t create beautiful and simple pictures, but they all 
try to see just how weird, fantastic, and ridiculous they can paint.” He 
looks at the picture on the easel and says— 

“This picture,” rather dreamily—“ it is lovely, Smollet even admits that, 
but he always says that it isn’t unusual enough, and that there are too many 
artists painting beautiful and allegorical pictures all on the same style and 
theme. But painting nature in its true light is my belief; to change it to 
anything so obnoxious to me as the method of the modernistic painters, 
would be unfair to my beliefs and ideals, and nothing wonderful can be 
created when your soul isn’t in it. But what am I to do? To win the five 
thousand dollars that Smollet is offering for the best modern painting, I 
will have to change, and without that money—well, my: hopes of studying 
any more are at an end. Besides I need money to buy canvas and paints, and 
to pay for the studio. Hum—that just reminds me, I haven’t had a square 
meal for three days, just buns and coffee, and how I hate them! But I sup- 
pose I will have to be a proverbial artist, move to the attic, and there shiver 
and starve, and as a last resort commit suicide—my, what a charming 
future! But art is my life and by heaven! I won’t be beaten! I have one 
more piece of canvas and on that canvas I will paint such a wild, grotesque, 
and insane picture that the devil himself will quake at it, and then if I 
don’t get the prize—well—! Just then Jeffry was started from his reverie 
by the scratching and whining of a dog at his studio door and he went to 
see what the dog wanted. When he opened the door he saw a dirty, thin 
collie dog crouched there wagging its tail and whining mournfully. 

“Well what do you want old scarecrow,” he said, ‘‘and whose dog are you? 
Lost—I’ll bet, and come here to plague me! Well come in, but old chap, 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard is bare today, but at least you can get warm.” 

The dog came slowly in and shrank in a corner by the radiator from where 
no amount of coaxing, on Jeffry’s part, could make him budge. After 
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giving the dog a playful punch, Jeffry, smiling sardonically, went back to 
his canvas and started painting with such fire and vigor that the canvas 
fairly smoked. He painted the whole afternoon and into late evening, and so 
absorbed was he in his work that he forgot all about the dog who was by 
this time, sleeping peacefully by the warm radiator. At 7:30 Jeffry cleaned 
his brushes and set his paints aside, and leaving a note for Mr. Stone who 
would come the next morning to clean the studio, he locked the door and 
went out into the cool night air, he had forgotten all about the dog. Some- 
how the cool air cleared his clouded brain and made hope rise in his heart. 
It seemed that the stars and moon all smiled at him and he smiled back at 
them. When he arrived at his lodging house, he found a note from Smollet 
saying that he would come to Jeffry’s studio in the morning to look over 
some of his paintings and perhaps he could find some he could use. Jeffry 
smiled bitterly at the note, thought Smollet somewhat of an ass, and won- 
dered if any of his pictures would please him. After reading late into the 
night, he went to bed, and his last thoughts dwelt on what the future would 
hold for him. 

Jeffry slept until 9:00 o’clock the next morning and was awakened by a 
loud rap on his door. 

*“Well—what—huh—what do you want?” He managed to drawl out and 
sat up sleepily rubbing his eyes. 

“Mr. Sterne! Mr. Sterne! you are wanted on the ’phone,”’ called his land- 
lady—“‘it’s a gentleman who says he must speak to you quickly.” 

Jeffry jumped out of bed and slipping on his dressing robe, he went to 
the ’phone. 

“Hello, Smollet, what do you want? What! you have great news for me. 
Yes, Pll hurry, Pll be down in about half an hour—Good-bye.” 

Jeffry was wide awake by this time and going back to his room, he began 
to dress. The day, at present, looked all roses to him and while shaving he 
added another “Ingram tenor” to the “morning’s musicale,” and he thought 
that Smollet wasn’t such an ass after all. After he had dressed and eaten 
some more “buns and coffee,” he went down to his studio. When he got 
there he found Smollet standing before his canvas on the easel, with a look of 
wonderment on his face. Smollet quickly turned towards Jeffry and held 
out his hand. 

“Well, Jeff old boy, you’ve done it.” 

“Done what,” said Jeffry. 

“Why won the five thousand dollars by that superb picture,” said Smollet. 

“Oh—!” said Jeffry, and could say no more, because he was looking at his 
picture, and what a picture! It looked, to him, like one of the unsolved 
mysteries of life. There were streaks, splotches, and smears all over it, and 
hardly had any of the original design left. Jeffry only stared and wondered, 
and he was deaf to all praise from Smollet, but managed to mumble a dizzy 
thanks when Smollet pushed a check into his hands. Smollet thought that 
Jeffry was too overcome with happiness to act sensibly, so he took his leave, 
saying that he would call for the picture later. 
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Jeffry was brought out from his trance by a nose nuzzling against his 
leg, and looking down he saw the dog. Suddenly a wide grin spread itself on 
his face from ear to ear, and he gasped out— 

*““W ell!—well!—oh!—Old scarecrow you did it! you did it! you painted 
that picture!—Oh” and getting down on his knees, he bundled the dog, dirt 
and all, in his arms and cried for joy. In this posture, Mr. Stone found 
Jeffry when he came to get his pay, and he wondered if he had gone crazy. 
Mr. Stone told Jeffry that earlier in the morning when he came to clean up, 
he found the canvas on the floor and the paints scattered everywhere. It 
was the “‘dog’s doings,” he said, the dog had knocked the easel over and pro- 
ceeded to walk over the still wet canvas, smearing and streaking the paint. 
Mr. Stone said he had a terrible time cleaning up the mess and thought he 
ought to have double wages. Jeffry was so happy that he promised Mr. 
Stone triple wages when he got the check cashed, and Mr. Stone went away 
still wondering. 

Jeffry looked at-the dog and the dog, wagging its tail, looked at him. 

“Old scarecrow,” Jeffry said, ‘“‘you helped me make my fame and fortune, 
now I'll help you. From now on you are my dog and you will live in “dog 
clover” for the rest of your days. We will go to Paris together, to the ends 
of the world—and—heavens! we are both starving—come along and let’s 
get some food—” 


SEARCH 
Lois SLoop 


Dincontented— 

I knew not why, 

I wished to leave 
To fly—to fly! 

To go away 

To some quiet place 
And meet my problems 
Face to face. 

With no one there 
To scoff and laugh. 
So no one else 

Could e’re learn half. 
Dispel my problems 
One by one, 

And never leave 

Till all were gone. 
So when from there 
At last I went, 
Perhaps I’d find 
Content—Content! 
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What The Hi-Y Club Means to The 
High School 


MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 


+l WONDER how many of the High School students know what the 
| Hi-Y Club, what its purposes are, and what it stands for. Doesn’t 
“| it seem that the High School ought to take more interest in this 
# | organization and to find out how much good it has really done - 
W)| there? Its full value is only realized by some of the faculty and 
== the Principal. 

The purpose of this organization is “‘to create and maintain throughout the 
school a better Christian character”. This is rather broad and is made more 
specific by saying that the Club stands for clean speech, clean living, clean 
sports, clean scholarship. The Club tries its best to maintain its purpose and 
to spread it through the school. © 

One thing the Hi-Y Club did last year was to help make the Junior-Senior 
Reception a success. It did this in an indirect manner but just the same it 
did it. As you will remember it gave a dance last year which was a success 
in every way. If this had not established a precedent the Junior-Senior Re- 
ception would not have been held in the gymnasium and as a result would not 
have been as enjoyable. The reason that this dance was so good was the way 
in which it was conducted. Another result of this dance is that the School 
Board is letting other dances be held there. 

This is only one way in which the Club has helped the School. It has also 
helped the spirit of the school. The Club does most of its work by setting 
an example and definite results are hard to see. You will notice that most of 
the members conduct themselves in an upright manner. Most of the boys 
in High School would like to be members of the Club and therefore strive 
to make themselves better so that they will have a chance to be admitted to 
the organization. The Club gave a party to the faculty last year which 
helped to show the teachers how much they could rely on the Club as a whole. 

These are by no means the only results of the Club’s work. It gives the 
High School a better reputation to have a Club with such high standards as 
this one and to have the members living up to them. 

This Club has not confined its activities to just the School but has enter- 
tained and been entertained by the Staunton Hi-Y Club. It has exchanged 
ideas with the members and leaders of that Club. The Club holds regular 
weekly meetings and a monthly banquet or dinner at which it entertains 
not only the members but outside men. 
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Modern British Poetry—by Louis Untemeyer; Third Revised Edition 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, $3.50). 

Like its companion—collection, Modern American Poetry, the revised edi- 
tion of this critical anthology covers a full century, beginning with 1830 
and extending to 1930. Its preface has been enlarged, giving a valuable 
history of the stages through which modern poetry has developed in England, 
and the notes on the various authors have been made more full and compre- 
hensive. 

Although there are numberless minor writers whose works deserve mention, 
only the most outstanding can here be considered. Taken in order of their 
time, the first of these was Thomas Hardy, whose great variety of subjects 
and advanced style help bespeak his genius. Beneath the rough exterior 
which his language imports to most of his poems there are fine thoughts and 
a deep understanding of human nature. In contrast to this sometimes awk- 
ward verse of Hardy comes the very musical poetry of Robert Bridges, Poet 
Laureate in 1913, who is especially famous for the excellent meter of his 
verse, and for beauty of rhythm. 

The poetry of A. E. Housman has a pessimistic atmosphere and a sense 
of heavy fatalism which would be very dismal were it not relieved by its 
peculiar music and the graceful manner in which it is written. William 
Butler Yates, with his strange mysticism and very beautiful verse, develops 
his Irish themes in a highly original and interesting way, while in a later 
period Rudyard Kipling, a widely known favorite, portrays the life of the 
British soldier in his characteristic hearty style; he makes everyday people and 
things seem romantic. Made extremely delightful by the half-felt mystery, 
the touch of the supernatural, and the individuality which pervades them, 
the poems of Walter De La Mare are a pleasure to anyone; they breathe of 
moonlight, magic, and romance.. Though more realistic, but poetically 
realistic nevertheless, the works of John Masefield, Poet Laureate in 1930 
following the death of Robert Bridgs, are equally interesting. 

Lord Dunsany, another outstanding writer, produced poetry which was 
highly colored, imaginative, fantastic, and full of both modern and oriental 
symbolism. Likewise, the intellect and the philosophical element of his work 
rendered Rupert Brooke’s poems worthy of note, while his personality made 
them attractive. } 

Each author is given consideration individually in the anthology, and the 
entire book equals what one would expect of Louis Untemeyer. 


Bais 
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Susan Spray—by Shelia Kaye Smith; Edited by Harper and Brothers, 1931; 
$2.50. 

“Susan Spray” is written about a theme old in fiction, but never made 
more intimate or convincing. Susan is a half-educated girl from a peasant 
family, filled with imagination. Her career is presented as the portrait of a 
masterful woman who makes religious fervor her means to power. She 
found in childhood that a display of religious illuminism, if firmly adhered 
to, would save her a well earned beating, and having firmly secured this 
weapon, she never hesitated to use it, nor did it ever fail her. 

The episodes of Susan’s life, starving childhood, her first preaching to the 
brethren, her pilgrimage to Harsham, her adolescence as a farm worker, her 
first marriage with Strudwick, the hop-driver, her first widowhood, her sur- 
render to sheer passion and the flashy Clarabut, her freedom and ruthless 
imposition upon the mild Pell, her third husband, are told with admirable 
spirit and full knowledge of nineteenth century social life. 

Susan is jealous, envious, grasping and sensual, and has no real conception 
of morality. She yields to a cheap seducer and is willing to cheat an old man 
out of his money. She lives on with her third husband, knowing that her 
second is alive in Mexico. She invents a vision of Hur Colgate, the founder 
of the Colgate sect, in order to have her sister, Tamar, put out of the 
brotherhood with her illegitimate child, because she is jealous of Tamar’s 
love and maternity. And yet when the preaching passion comes over her 
she is never ridiculous, even though her hearers are only the simple Colgate 
brethren, a new-found sect. Susan Spray is imposing, large, subtle, and 
strong in her emotions. 

She is neither a hypocrite nor a humbug, but only a woman struggling 
with her desires, with religious exaltation finally proving strongest. 

She is a finer character at the end of the book when she is bigamously 
married to a man she needs, but does not love, and is happy with a congre- 
gation to tremble under her, than as a child. Unlike most stories of great 
characters, the book is more interesting and dramatic at the end than at the 
beginning. 


L. McN. 


Shadows on the Rock—Willa Cather; Edited by Knoff; $2.50. 

The great, grim rock of old Quebec, burdened with the history of the 
years, holds forth to us from the chronicles of the seventeenth century a 
story of unusual interest and importance. 

It is the story of the Old World against the new; the struggle of civiliza- 
tion to conquer the wilderness; the bravery and ardency of those who pur- 
sued an ideal of liberty and justice. And, although it is devoid of any sen- 
sational element, there is in the book an atmosphere of romance and adven- 
ture, gained through its background, while with this atmosphere is mingled 
the simple French culture. 

With the skill in character study, which is one of her most outstanding 
talents, Willa Cather draws the individuals of her novel. There are the 
philosophical old apothecary and his little daughter, about whom the story 
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centers, the two bishops,—the old and the new,—the old soldier, Count 
Frontenac, who is the patron of the apothecary, and the dashing courier des 
bois, Pierre Chanon. All of these are very typical and each, with a well- 
developed personality, holds his own especial place in the interest of the 
reader. 

Written with artistic simplicity and constructed with unusual skill, 
Shadows on the Rock ranks with the greatest of Willa Cather’s novels, and, 
for English speaking people at least, is likely to become the classic of French 
civilization in North America. 


Bao: 


Living Philosophies—by twenty-one representative modern thinkers; 
Published by Simon and Schuster; N. Y.; $2.50. 

Readers who are quickened by the glories of Greek philosophy will recog- 
nize that this volume of living credos by twenty-two outstanding modern 
thinkers represents an interchange of worthy thought that is of noble heri- 
tage. These writers bare their souls and question their deepest faiths and 
passions in a way which reminds us once again that philosophy in its most 
elemental sense is but a love of wisdom. 

The contributors to this book include Einstein, Russell, John Dewey, 
Theodore Dreiser, H. G. Wells, William Ralph Inge, and many others. The 
company was assembled by the publishers of this book and each contributor 
was invited to set down with uninhibited frankness his views of man, God, 
and the universe, his affirmations on life and death, his inmost credo, whether 
it be faith, scepticism, or despair. 

In addition to the living philosophies of man who have achieved interna- 
tional fame, the credos of distinction have been obtained, like Lewis Mum- 
ford, Irwin Edman, and Joseph Wood Krutch. In this manner the changing 
faiths and evolving scepticisms of another generation may be viewed side by 
side with those of our “Elder Statesmen.” 

In the profoundest sense these are “Living Philosophies”. 

L. McN. 
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A Great Loss 


JoHN DILworTH 


On the eighteenth of October Thomas Alva Edison, one of the world’s 
greatest benefactors, passed into the world beyond. Edison was eighty-four 
years old when he died and the greater part of his life was spent in doing 
things which would promote civilization. Measured in money it is estimated 
that his contributions to mankind amount to the astounding sum of more 
than fifteen and one-half billions of dollars! His death was mourned all 
over the world for almost everyone has been in some way benefitted by his 
genius. 

Edison has contributed to almost every branch of science except aviation. 
He has taken out over fifteen hundred patents—almost one every two weeks 
for fifty-two years. Probably he is best known for his invention of the 
incandescent lamp, but almost all of the rest of his inventions have been of 
great value too. On the day of his funeral an announcement was made that 
an experiment he had ordered performed had been successfully done, which 
made it possible to vulcanize rubber made from golden-rod. It is quite 
significant that his friend, Henry Ford, sent to his funeral, as a tribute, a 
stalk of golden-rod. It has been said that Edison did not originate many 
things, but only perfected inventions made by others. This may or may not 
be true, but in any case he showed unequaled genius as a scientist. 

When he became very interested in a thing, which was not infrequent, 
he worked steadily without regarding his need for food or sleep any more than 
absolutely necessary. Much credit is due to his wife who undoubtedly 
lengthened his life many years by taking care of him and making him regard 
the fundamental laws of health. 

There has been quite a lot of discussion about his religion, but it has been 
pretty well shown that he was anything but an atheist and that he was prob- 
ably a very religious man at heart. He, at least, was a firm believer in a God 
and in a life hereafter. The Pope greatly admired him and praised him highly. 

He had no hobby and cared little for sports or amusement of any kind, 
but he did greatly enjoy an occasional camping trip with his friends Henry 
Ford and Harvey S. Firestone. 

Unlike many great men, Edison received great fame and recognition before 
his death, but as one writer has said, it is slight now to what it probably will 
be in the future. 


What The Japanese Are Seeking 


JANE WILTON AND Roya KINCHELOE 


Manchuria, the “‘Asiatic Alsace-Lorraine”, may be the breeding-place of 
another great conflict. China and Japan are the two countries disputing 
over a territory situated west of Japan and northeast of China. The whole 
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story of the Manchurian problem is given by George E. Sokolsky, former 
editor of the Far Eastern Review, in the New York Times. Mr. Sokolsky 
says in substance: 

“Prior to 1895 Manchuria was a sparsely settled, little-known land, some 
three-hundred and eighty thousand square miles, the property of the then 
reigning Ching family, rulers of China.” 

Then Japan fought a war with China over Korea, and at the end would 
have taken not only Korea, but also the Liaotung Peninsula in South Man- 
churia, if Russia and other European Powers had not intervened. Russia 
built the Chinese Eastern Railway through Manchuria, with a branch to the 
south, and finally occupied the Liaotung Peninsula. 

Russo-Chinese-Japanese bickering in Manchuria brought about the Russo- 
Japanese War, as a result of which Russia’s lease of the Liaotung Peninsula 
(including Port Arthur and Dairen) was turned over to Japan, with Chinese 
consent, as was also the south Manchurian branch of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, now known as the South Manchurian Railway. 

Thus Japan acquired an area of one thousand four hundred miles, a railroad 
nearly seven hundred miles long, and two important seaports. Japan now 
devoted herself to the strategic and economic development of Manchuria. 
Here she was most successful, but Japanese colonization is a failure. 

On the other hand, Chinese immigration increased by leaps and bounds. 

“The paradox of the situation is that the more Japan does for Manchuria 
the more Chinese the country becomes.” 

China is now building additional railroads in Manchuria, some of which 
conflict with treaty provisions, and are a cause of irritation. 

From the strategic side Japan considers Manchuria her first line of defense 
against China and Russia. And China considers the country her first line of 
defense against both Japan and Russia. 

So here is the triangle again, Manchuria being “‘a corridor for the move- 
ment of troops among three countries.” 

“To insure her position in Manchuria, on May 25, 1915, Japan issued the 
twenty-one demands which were incorporated into treaties signed by Chinese 
and Japanese officials, and dealing with South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. In accordance with these treaties Japan’s leases in South Man- 
churia were extended to ninety-nine years, and Japanese subjects were per- 
mitted to lease land for agricultural and commercial purposes. 

“Public opinion in China has never recognized the validity of the twenty- 
one demands. Although duly signed, the 1915 treaties are regarded as having 
been imposed on China by force. 

“There seems to be no basis for compromise. Japanese public opinion is 
insistent that the Manchurian rights of Japan as appearing in the treaties, 
shall be defended to the last ditch; Chinese public opinion is equally intent 
that China shall never recognize the twenty- one demands as binding upon 
the country.” 

The Japanese military operations in Manchuria, which Japan has long 
coveted, began on September 18. Three days later China appealed to the 
League and on the following day the League Council asked both countries 
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to avoid any act which might aggravate the situation. Two days later, on 
September 24, Japan announced that the military occupation had been 
abandoned and that she had no territorial designs on Manchuria. On the 
same day rumors were spread that Japan was seeking to establish a puppet 
government in Manchuria, the League received America’s assurance of 
‘““Whole-hearted sympathy” with its appeal for peace. Upon a request from 
the League it was generally believed that Japanese troops would be with- 
drawn but on October 8, Japanese aviators, flew over and bombed Chinchow, 
temporary Manchurian capital on the Peking-Mukden Railway. Japan, 
however, placed responsibility for the Chinchow bombing and for the whole 
invasion on Chiang and intimated that her troops, some of which were still 
in Chinese territory, would stay there until a new provincial government had 
been established in Manchuria which would be considerate to Tokio—a gov- 
ernment which Tokio could control. What this seemed to mean to most 
observers was that Japan, having long desired and closely colonized Man- 
churia, had finally decided to take it, and President Chiang Kai-shek of the 
Chinese government at Nanking made it plain that any such outcome meant 
a formal declaration of war. 

And so, the Japanese have been ordered by the League of Nations with a 
vote of thirteen to one—Japan, of course, dissenting—to withdraw their 
troops from Chinese territory by November 16. The League in so doing has 
definitely committed itself on the merits of the Japanese invasion, finding 
Japan in the wrong. Will the troops be withdrawn? On this question de- 
pends the life of the League of Nations. The prospect is far from hopeful. 
If the troops are withdrawn by November 16, the League will win a great 
victory and its prestige will be greatly increased, but if they are not with- 
drawn the League will be handed a smashing defeat because it will be shown 
that it is unable to handle any practical cases. 


THE SLIDE TROMBONE 
VIRGINIA WINE 


To all of the horns that I’ve ever listened, 
The sweetest music, and the nicest tone 
Comes from that one that is christened 


The Slide Trombone. 


The horn that gives the exercise, 
And the one that has the loudest groan 
Is the one that takes the prize, 

And that’s the Slide Trombone. 


It has the low notes; it has the high; 

It has that ever popular moan. 

And if you’re going to buy a horn, I wish you’d try 
The Slide Trombone. 
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For books are more than books, they are the life, 

The very heart and core of ages past, 

The reason why men lived and worked and died, 

The essence and quintessence of their lives. 
—Amy Lowell 


Most high school pupils wonder why there are such “horrors” as parallel 
books for English, and they can’t see in any possible way what good it does 
to read them. Probably most of them read the books just for the stories, 
and not for the beauty of style in which they are written, or the thoughts 
or little messages that the writer is trying to convey to the reader, and in 
most cases they pay little attention to the beautiful choice of words, and 
thoughtlessly pass over any so called “‘tedious” description. But just stop 
and think a moment—what a book can mean and do for one; what pleasures 
and company can be gotten from a book, and how life can be unfolded and 
made richer, better, and more pleasant just by a book. 

One’s reading taste, cheap or refined, is formed early in life. Perhaps, one 
might ask a few questions on how this formative literary taste will help us 
in later life, what benefits do we get from reading books. This earth and all 
the universe about us holds vast secrets that we may see with our eyes, but 
a book carried around with us will help open our eyes wider to these secrets. 
Perhaps sitting in a chair with a book in hand one may be exploring the 
secrets of the sky, or marveling at the secrets in the sea, may be walking the 
plains where our grain is grown, going through the turmoil and adventure 
of the Crusades, or exploring the South Pole with Byrd. From such a 
journey through creation something comes back with the reader and remains 
with him. This is one of the many ways that a formative literary taste can 
help us, by enriching our vision of the world’s progress. Books help us to 
carry on our life’s work and form a “means toward an end” of helping ‘us to 
realize some of our greatest hopes and ideals. 

Most of us at’ times have heard people say that they simply couldn’t see 
any thing in a certain book, that it is dry, has too much detail to it, and it 
is really too deep for them to understand. Probably they were referring to 
some great book that has been read by appreciative readers for countless years, 
who marveled and were delighted at its majesty and beauty. But the 
people “that it was too deep for”—alas! They were either too lazy to 
fathom its mysteries, or they lacked a formed literary taste for any literature 
beyond “dime novels,” and missed all the beauty and fineness that great 
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books can give to our life. Most of those readers rarely extend their horizons 
beyond the commonplace things of life, and beauty to them means nothing. 

One of the benefits that we get from books is companionship. There is 
a whole array of characters waiting in one’s favorite books, ready to be com- 
panions at one’s call; staying, long as wanted, helping one to be happy or sad, 
because one can choose according to one’s moods—and,they stop their prattle 
without a murmur when one is tired of them. In everyday life can friends 
that will suit ones moods that well, be chosen? 

Other benefits that are gotteen from books are: they help to fill in the 
gaps in our education; they form a tie between families that often bring 
them closer together; they serve as a door into the world introducing us to 
its many interesting and varied people and customs; and as Mrs. Browning 
said, “No man can be called friendless who has God and the companionship 
of good books.” 

—lIrvine S. McNeill 


Better School Grounds 


Everyone knows that we appreciate our beautiful schoolhouse with all the 
modern conveniences which it affords us, but we can’t say much for the 
grounds. 

The picture post-card of our High School presents an ideal picture of how 
we should like our school grounds to look. But instead of the lovely, green, 
well-planned lawn, as shown on the picture, we have a yard full of weeds. 
Instead of a cement walk, we have a board walk which makes walking very 
difflcult. We haven’t any trees planted, and through the lower part of the 
grounds there runs a filthy creek. Over this creek is a little bridge which 
has recently been closed for an indefinite time. 

It is almost impossible to forget the closing of this little bridge because 
it is so inconvenient. It seems that the supports underneath have slowly 
decayed, and now the bridge is falling through. Therefore, the bridge was 
condemned to prevent any serious accidents. 

This condition is unfavorable to both students and visitors to the school. 
It prevents a circular drive through the school grounds and necessitates the 
awkward turning at the school door. Picture a rainy day, a yard full of cars 
that have been driven there for students, and the congestion in trying to 
turn a car around in this mob so that the passengers can continue on their 
way. ; 

We aren’t asking the town to have an expensive landscape gardener plan 
a magnificent campus, but it certainly would be a relief to know that there 
were some definite plans for the improvement of our school grounds. Until 
we have some plans, and really know what they are, we can do nothing—not 
so much as plant a tree—because it would mar the whole scheme. Whereas, 
if there were some plans for the grounds, each class could contribute to the 
buying of a shrub, a tree, or something else to help beautify our school. 

—Marguerite Showalter 
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Speaking of Clubs 


Among the activities conducted in the various high schools—we’ll suppose 
they’re called “high” schools because everything taught in them is over your 
head—the ones we shall chew the rag about at present, gentle readers, 
are those that present themselves under the general heading of clubs. 
By this is meant organized groups, not the kind Mrs. Jiggs is accustomed to 
employing in correcting her faulty husband, although both varieties may 
sometimes have the same effect. 

In many of the public institutions where the teachers teach and the learn- 
ers—well, anyway, a goodly number of aforesaid institutions maintain a 
quantity of above mentioned clubs, which are, as a general rule, a benefit. 
Some of these groups call themselves some kind of a something or other 
“sassiety,” and perform deeds beneficial to the school and all concerned. 
You'll have to admit they’ve got “school spirit” even if you’re not super- 
stitious. 

Others that have wide appeal are those that are only another place besides 
regular classs in which to forget for all time whether the adjective-preposi- 
tion of the possessive-subjunctive-adverb is an uncle or forty-second cousin 
to the proper contention pronoun modifier; where how, and why the Mexican 
Constitutional Convention of 1492 adopted amendment 253 of the Hoover 
Doctrine; how many atoms of oxide hydronitrate gas are in a fried egg at a 
temperature of 00 degrees below sea-level, and various other subjects that 
may sometimes cause a certain degree of annoyance. 

Whatever their objects, these clubs are usually favored by the students 
if they are interested. ‘The meetings are held, of course, at the inactive acti- 
vity period. Although a few such clubs have put in an appearance at dear 
old H. H. S., there are not enough to take in the interests of the majority of 
the inmates. 

If you look with favor upon all that has gone before, perhaps you can 
begin to commence to start a club that you think you and a dozen or so 
others would like. If not, nobody feels hurt. 

—Leon Dunn 


A Call For Improvement 


What would be the impression of a stranger upon inspecting the class 
rooms of our school? As pupils we often feel that the four walls of each 
room are like massive, bare arms which try to hold or restrain us. We rarely 
see anything nice about the rooms. 

A stranger, however, would form his opinion from another point of view. 
In the first room he entered he might find many books, all bearing on the 
same subject, disorderly thrown on the desks nearest the door. The next room 
would have a few pictures hanging on the wall but their beauty would not 
be appreciated because of a very inartistic book shelf in one corner of the 
room. In another corner he would see a table burdened with huge books and 
old magazines. The third room which he would enter would look as though 
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it had been sprayed with chalk dust. Not only would many small pieces of 
chalk be found along the black-board but dusty erasers might be found on 
many tops of the desks. ‘These three rooms, briefly described, are typical of 
our school. 

Mary Jane wasn’t interested in any of the classes which she was taking at 
school. Especially, did she lack interest in her science course. 

One day as she entered the room she noticed a series of pictures on the 
wall. The first one showed a scientist enthusiastically working on some 
problems. Each of the next four pictures showed him coming nearer and 
nearer to the solution of the problem. In the last picture he was shown as 
a victor and his face expressing great joy. 

When Mary Jane saw the happiness obtained by the scientist after a great 
deal of hard work, she immediately attacked her work with more zest, with 
the vision of a happy victory. 

Who does not wish to have his school and its rooms appear to be the most 
cogent seen by any stranger? Now is the time for us to do our part in ad- 
vocating some new equipment for school. 

—Daisy May Gifford 


WOMEN 
MARSHALL FIREBAUGH 


Women are such funny things, 
They always run about and sing, 
They know the art of making eyes, 
As well as, that of telling lies. 


Always asking for some money 
Probably thinking that it’s funny, 
Always going to the shows— 
Why on earth, nobody knows. 


Never ceasing from their talk, 
Never sweeping off the walk, 
Saying one thing, meaning another, 
An inheritance from their mother. 


Always going for a ride 

Sitting two feet from your side, 
Always telling you that or this 

Or, oh, that past don’t fail to miss. 


But there’s not a shade of doubt 
Within me or without, 

That man would have gained much, 
If women had not been such. 
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CHARLOTTE Mauzy anp Lots SLoop 


Amid the toil and studies, 

And the happy times we pass— 

WE look around and wonder, 

“Just where is the 731 class?” 

Our minds at once turn quickly 

To a part of this wonderful city 

There certainly must be some of them 

At Harrisonburg S. T. C. 

Uhuh! I thought so! There they are, 

Some near me, some afar. 

There seems to be some work for all 

See—Geneva Peters with a basketball; 

Anna Virginia Andes taking math again, 

I should think four years enough math for one brain; 

And Mary Lee Dovel of 4-H Club fame 

Is there working for herself and others again; 

Well, there’s Kathryn Harlin, one of the best, 

Still leading her class, as usual, I guess; 

Also Leona Miller demurely treads those walks, 

There Anna Lee Tutwiler true to form, still talks, and 
talks and talks; 

Anne Keister, who in days of yore 

Wrote book reviews for the “Taj” galore, 

Walks daily to that same school ground 

To see what knowledge can there be found; 

Also there goes a small, small lass, 

June Taliaferro, sweetest one of the class. 

That’s all of our girls at S. T. C. 

Now let me think who else can there be? 
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I have it! Say, listen Randolph-Macon did claim, 
Dick Dundore and Charles Weaver of football fame. 
At University of Virginia, a bright flash head 

Is bent deep in thought—yeah, it’s Red. 

And there with the other boys walking around 

A. W. Graves is easily found. 

The same University is honored also 

With witty Harry Blatt, whose pranks you all know. 
And now, pray let me say to you 

Some of our boys are at Bridgewater, too— 

Allen Hausenfluck, Raymond Simmons and Dick Jackson, 
For these we hope success in the future may lurk. 
Working hard in Washington, typing every day, 
Marie Davis and Frances Gaines certainly earn their pay. 
And jolly Mary Turner, day out and day in 

Works cheerfully at a counter in the five and ten. 
When it comes down to business Ray Frye didn’t tarry, 
Right now he is working for W. F. Berry. 

And at a counter in the store of B. Ney 

Dorothy Davis is working each day. 

In this “great city” with its trouble and toil 

We find Biedler Heltzel with the “Standard Oil”. 
Working cheerily in this town, 

Harold Blosser hurries around. 

And way down there at Davidson College 

Rolland Berry is obtaining knowledge. 

Smiling gaily in the old home town 

“Tissie” Fletcher strolls around. 

“Sis” Vance is doing her best 

As stenographer to Mr. Stanley at H. H. S. 

At the Union Memorial in Baltimore 

Caroline Bradley’s advancing in nursing lore. 

Sarah Frances Funkhouser, so they are saying, 
Here, at home, this winter is staying. 

John Robert Switzer you may see 

Studying hard at Washington and Lee. 

Out at the college with many sad sighs, 

The girls toward Blacksburg are turning their eyes. 
We never do question but we know why, 

"Cause Tim Hering and George Smith are at V. P. I. 
Looking over at the shoe factory 

Soon we find these jolly three: 

Thelma Beerry, Stenographer; 

Geneva Steele, Bookkeeper; 

James Metts, Working. 

As our eyes around do roam, 

We see Mary Tobin and Marie Billheimer, at home. 
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Alda Lee Showalter, a bright smile giving 

In the County Agent’s office works for a living. 
If ever a bookkeeper, you happen to need, 

You'll find Margaret Boyers with the Wetsel Seed. 
And at the City Produce, by the way , 
Margaret Shiflett’s bookkeeping each day. 

At Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

DeWitt Shank is as happy as can be. 

In Richmond, Thomas Strange may be found, 

At Smithfield Business College, strolling around. 
If you really want the best 

Ask at The Save-A-Bit for Mary Hess. 

In Richmond, at a Medical College 

Daniel Yancey’s progressing in pharmacist knowledge. 
For some of our “Gang” rang the wedding bell, 
"Let every one now wish these well; 

Jimmy Rogers—Miss Judy Beckton 

Snooky Berry—Mr. Powers 

Harry Berry—Miss Helen Knight. 


A FEW NECESSITIES 
ConraD LOGAN 


When Christmas comes around again 
Pll want few presents—only ten. 


. TL hope Ill get a short-wave set; 
I'd also like a tennis net. 


I want a saxophone or so 
With ivory keys all in a row. 


A rifle and a shotgun, too, 
Although they’d make the family stew. 


I think a tool chest would be good, 
So I could make things out of wood. 


And then a wrist-watch would be great; 
It would prevent my being late. 


Of course, I hope that I will get 
A Parker Brothers Ping Pong Set. 


A pair of skiis would be the things 
To make me feel that I have wings. 


I need an Eastman Kodak, too, 
So I can photograph the view. 


Now from this verse I hope you see 
My wants are modest as can be. 
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The Red and Blackh—Stevens High School—Claremont, N. H. 

The idea of a serial is beneficial, and it ought to help your sales. Your 
stories are good. Your exchange department could be better. The adver- 
tisements have a dulling effect when put in the front. 


The Gleam—John A. Johnson High School—St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Your literary department is especially attractive except that in your May 
issue the majority of your stories were tragedies. Your jokes are good and 
the idea of putting the jokes among the advertisements appeals. Your 
magazine is very interesting. 


The Noddler—East Boston High School—East Boston, Mass. 
Your drawings are very unusual, especially the picture of graduation. 
Your cover is good too. The idea of having autographs is very clever. 


The Monthly Chronicle—Episcopal High School—Alexandria, Va. 

Your Exchange might be enlarged. Your athletics is very interesting, 
almost too full. Your monthly mention is very original and ought to bei 
popular. Jokes concerning the school are always more interesting. The 
Literary Department, although small, has quality. The “Fresh Rat” is espe- 
cially good. 


The Missile—Petersburg High School—Petersburg, Va. 

Your Little Missiles are very pleasing. Your Literary Department is 
splendid, especially ““The Voice of the Violin” and “Lipstick.” Your alumni 
poem is splendid. 


The Academy Student—St. Johnsburg, Vt. 

Your cover design is very interesting but it would be nice if you had a 
few more illustrations inside. Your Magazine is very full except for your 
literary department. 


NORRIS L. BRADFOR 


Frigidaire—A. B. C. Washers—G. M. Radios 
Westinghouse Ranges 


Phone 706 


Who Merits Your Business? We Who Make Lower Prices 
Or Others Who Are Compelled To Meet Them 
B. NEY & SONS 
Shenandoah Valley’s Greatest Department Store 


Frances O’Donnell: “Miss Barton, is Thanatopsis a girl?” 
Helen Homan: “No, it is a flower.” 


Coach Powell: “Stover, what would you do if there was only one minute 
to play and the ball was in the hands of the other team?” 
“Fatty” Stover: “I would move over on the bench so I could see better.” 


Miss Barton: “Charles, this composition of yours is really the worst I 
have ever read. I’m afraid I shall have to report it to your father.” 
Charlie Hammer: “I wouldn’t if I were you. He wrote it.” 


Bernice Sloop: “What does ‘chronicle’ mean anyhow?” 
Lois (deep in history): ‘‘Well, it depends on what kind of chronicle— 


there’s one, like a chronicle grouch.” 


BURKE & PRICE 


Insurance in all its Branches 


Phone 16 The National Bank Building 


For the latest and most complete line of high grade DOMESTIC and 
IMPORTED Toilet Goods—come to 


WILLIAMSON’S 
Harrisonburg Pharmacy 


PIGGLY WIGGLY Compliments of 


: We Appreciate Your Patronage MICK or MACK 
115 S. Main St. 


HARLIN BROTHERS 


“YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS” 


#! Gas, the better fuel, is quick and clean, always available, and can be 
= depended upon to work for you while you are free for other duties. 
It requires a minimum of attention with no storage or handling—it 
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is convenient and economical. 


YOUR LOCAL GAS COMPANY 
39 East Market Street Phone 6 


Miss Bridges was testing the knowledge of the class. She threw a half 
dollar on the desk. ‘What is this?” 
Quickly Jack Crown’s voice came from the back of the room, “Tails.” 


Edward Lonergan: “I had an awful pain in my arms last night.” 
George Roller: “Who was it?” 


Mr. Jackson: ‘What kind of cow is reputed to give the most milk?” 
P & 

“Bert” Cover: “Magnesia.” 

Mr. Jackson: ‘Magnesia? I never heard of such a cow.” 

“Bert”: “Sure you have. You can buy her milk at any drug store.” 


Jane Wilton: “How would you say in Shakesperian language, ‘Here 
comes a bow-legged man?” 
Clyde Hasler: ‘Oh, what is that cometh in the distance on parenthesis?” 


Compliments Compliments 
of of 
THE CANDYLAND DAILY NEWS-RECORD 


FULTZ’S MEAT MARKET 


Leaders in Styles 


at Harlin Bros., 101 S. Main St. 


We Appreciate Your Patronage 


Let a Life Insurance Policy help : 
send you to college : 


A Christmas Suggestion—A 


»+ Nice Canary Bird or Goldfish 
i “Information without Obligation” 


Harrisonburg, Va. 308 First Nat. Bank Harrisonburg HE 


CHARLES STORES CO., INC. 
5 cents to $5.00 Dept. Stores 
Reliable Goods at Low Prices 
SHOP AT THE CHARLES STORE 


rl) COMPARE PRICES DECIDE FOR YOURSELF ?: 
Get Your Shoes Polished by Special Parlor for 
HARRY LEE SOLOMAN Lae 


SHINES THAT 
SHINE 


At City News Stand 


Mr. Jackson: “Can you tell me a star with a tail?” 
Clara Rose Hivick: ‘Sure, Rin Tin Tin.” 


There was an odd earthquake some days ago when a chair was jerked out 
from under “Fatty” Stover in the Cafeteria. 


They call “Sot” Conrad “Cigarette lighter” because he never works. 


Catherine Armentrout: “Mr. Jackson, I want to ask you something. 
Will you answer it for me?” 


Mr. Jackson: “If I can.” 


Catherine: ‘My cat gets dirt between its toes and licks it out. Does it 
swallow it?” 


Mr. Jackson (laughing): “I hardly think so.” 


Eat Where ODA : : 
Sweetness ANDWICH All Ladies’ Hair Cuts—25c 


Meet and Ne: OSCAR’S BARBER SHOP 
Prevails HOPPE 


Six Barbers 
“Service with a Smile” No Long Waits 


VALLEY GIFT AND BOOK SHOP 
120 South Main Street 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


VALLEY BEAUTY Compliments of 


SHOPPE WALTER TROBAUGH 
Phone 574 Electrical Contractors 


“ENEALOG* 


FETZERS’ John W. Taliaferro 
The Best Things for Young 
Ladies and Young Men 


Not How Cheap but How Good 


1879—Jewelers—1931 


5 Court Square 


Get Your Shell Gas From HUGHES’ PHARMACY 


High-Class Prescription Service 
S. H. BRANUM Phone 1054 E. Market St. 


Corner S. High and Grace Sts. Harrisonburg, Va. 


PE Le Oe SL SO 


Senior: ‘Do you like O. Henry?” 
Fresh: “I can’t stand it. The peanuts stick in my teeth.” 


Mrs. Stanley: ‘‘Who was Ann Bolyn?” 

Alice Corns: ‘‘A flat iron, Mrs. Stanley.” 

Mrs. Stanley: “Whatever do you mean?” 

Alice: ‘Well, our history book says Henry, having disposed of Catherine, 
pressed his suit with Ann Bolyn.” 


Andrew Claybrook: ‘When is your birthday?” 
Charlotte Homan: ‘Well, when will it be convenient for you?” 


Marshall: ‘So Nancy Funkhouser refused to marry you?” 
“Hoot”: ‘Yes, she said I was too poor.” 

Marshall: ‘But didn’t you tell her about your rich uncle?” 
“Hoot”: ‘“That’s the trouble. Nancy’s my aunt now.” 


Compliments of SHELL GAS 


RITTENOUR & PICKERING Main and Newman Ave. 


SCHEWEL’S FURNITURE 


Let Schewel Feather Your Nest 


REILLY DRUG tees 
The Store of Service and Quality © 


| LILIAN GOCHENOUR 


Exclusive Millinery 
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Hosiery Phone ‘45 
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Four out of Five 


For Five Years we have 


PRINTED 


Tue Taj 


BW 
BA 


Four Out of the Five Years 
THE TAJ WON 


First Prize 1n Contests 


tite Pande PRESS 
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WITHOUT. 


A DEFINITE PLAN 


a bank account is always a step in the right direction, but 
unless you have a definite plan or goal in view, its progress is 
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The Rockingham National Bank 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


slow. 
In order to make your account worth while, set 2 mark to 
reach, and deposit regular. 


The National Bank of Harrisonburg 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
Safety and Service 


Member Federal Reserve System 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


The Oldest and Largest and Best Bank 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
in Rockingham County 


